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“DarE the school build a new social order?” 


This 
ringing issue of the depression years is alive among 
It was 
international 
Now, 


the question of the use of the 


educators again. Perhaps it was never dead. 


the topie of the thirties. Then came 


trouble and the war, and silence on the issue. 
in the late forties, 
schools in connection with social reconstruction is up 
for consideration again. Professor Theodore Brameld! 
has made a proposal of policy which may open the 
way to a clarification of the issue. A criticism of 


this proposal should contribute to a better under- 


standing of the role of education in a democratic 


society. 


I 


Professor Brameld advocates an educational policy 
which he describes under the name of “reconstrue- 


1ScHooLt AND Society, 65: 449-452 (June 21, 1947) 
An the American delegate before the inter- 
national conference of the New Education Fellowship, 
Australia. Dr. Brameld briefly criticizes various views 
which he designates as eclecticism, essentialism, progress 
sivism, and perennialism, and presents his own outlook 
which he calls ‘‘ reconstructionism. ’’ 
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By 
E. V. SAYERS 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
He asks us 


public education the revolutionary reconstruction of 


tionism.”’ to adopt as our main aim in 


certain of our economie and politieal patterns. It 


seems reasonable to expect such a policy to appeal 


strongly to many of those dynamic individuals in edu- 


cation who are socially sensitive and who are im 


patient with education’s apparently futile program in 
But 
valid one for schools in a democracy? 


an age of e¢risis. is the aim that is suggested a 


It is proposed that education set about “building a 
new order of civilization under genuinely public eon- 
dedicated to the 
are told, 
conviction that we are in the midst of 


trol and fulfillment of human values.” 


The view, we ‘is infused with a profound 
a revolutionary 
period out of which should emerge nothing less than 
the control of the industrial system, of publie services, 
the 


in edu- 


and of cultural and natural resources by and for 


” 


common people. The reconstructionist 


eation claims be a radieal, who “would solve our 


problems, not by conserving (essentialism), not merely 


by modifying (progressivism), nor by retreating 


(perennialism ) but by building a new culture.” 
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The reconstructionist wants action. Education 
should no longer remain on the “indefensible fence of 
intellectual ‘impartiality.’” Progressivism is said to 
be inadequate because it “focuses too much upon 
means at the expense of ends.” The emphasis of pro- 
vyressivism upon techniques of reflective thinking, im- 
portant as these are, is still insufficient. Reeonstrue- 
tionism proposes certain well-defined social changes as 
educational ends. For example, it would have the 
schools work for the replacement of monopolistic 
enterprises and privately owned utilities by a system 
of publie corporations. 

It should be understood that the proposed social 
changes are not in question. They are doubtless good 
ideas for the most part. There is certainly nothing 
subversive in them. The question is whether such 
goals are proper educational objectives. 

We have lately seen the enormous power education 
wields as an agency in the service of authoritarian 
societies. Communist edueation, along with Fascist 
education in Germany, Italy, and Japan, demon- 
strated this. In Russia the demonstration continues. 
As democracy becomes increasingly conscious of itself 
as a distinctive social order, its educators will become 
more and more sensitive to the problem of a distine- 
tive function of schools in a democratic society. 

Moving forward as he does in his work on this 
problem, the reconstructionist’s demonstration of polit- 
ical courage is admirable, but his concentration upon 
political and economic ends oversimplifies the educa- 
tional problem. Our political sympathy with him 
must not lead to us to condone his neglect of the eduea- 
tive process and its relation to the democratic ideal. 
He must face the questions, respectively, of the genius 
of democracy and of the standard which this genius 
sets for teaching and learning. These are crucial 
questions for students of education in America. They 
direct us to such considerations as alone promise a con- 
sensus upon which we can move ahead. The remainder 
of this paper will be devoted to making these questions 
more explicit. 


II 


Let us consider some competing conceptions of what 
We need 


to note those which seem to be involved in the con- 


has been ealled the genius of democracy. 
troversy. A first suggestion may be got from Pro- 
fessor Brameld himself. In an extremely significant 
project which he directed and which he described in 
a book entitled “Design for America,’ Dr. Brameld’s 
associates and the students who carried out the project 
defined democracy as “that form of society which 
maximizes the satisfaction of our wants, as that 
society which will best guarantee the maximum ful- 
fillment of our wants.” Granting now that democracy, 
as thus defined, is the best order on earth, still the 
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definition presented does not do what is required. It 
does not distinguish from among social orders the dis- 
tinctive way of life which produces what, for us, are 
beneficent results. Jf we would point out the genius 
of democracy in terms of wants and their satisfaction, 
we should need to indicate those wants, (ideals, stand- 
ards, values) which distinguish people who are demo- 
cratically oriented. But this would be quite different 
from an attempt to define democracy in terms of the 
satisfaction of wants in general. 

Another view of essential democracy takes ‘“major- 
ity rule” as its central principle. This view is usually 
justified on the theory that the moral standard of 
social control is the greatest good of the greatest 
number. But, however necessary majority rule may 
become in the democratic process, it does not in itself 
constitute the distinguishing characteristie of the proe- 
ess. It does not express the ideal and spirit of the 
process. 

If we wish an illustration of the insufficiency of 
majority rule, the dictatorship of the proletariat will 
serve. The point to be observed is that even though 
the rule may meet the standard of the greatest good 
of the greatest number, it will still be oppressive of 
minorities, even to the extent of their liquidation, 
unless, beyond the rule and governing it, there is a 
purpose which makes the rule a modus vivendi while 
search proceeds for means with which to incorporate 
in the social process the purposes of all. Viewed 
from another angle, it may be seen as a method by 
which, from among competing hypotheses of common 
action proposed in the interest of the common good, 
one is chosen for immediate trial. The relative prom- 
ise of such an hypothesis can be determined by a 
majority vote, but the important thing to note is that 
it is in the interest of all and not a majority only 
that the hypothesis is offered in the first place. Ma- 
jority rule may thus be employed by all in the interest 
of the common good. 

Thus we come upon a statement of the democratic 
genius. This process is roughly identified as the in- 
corporation of diverse purposes in a unified policy 
and plan. With this we have a view of essential 
democracy which promises to do what is required. A 
full delineation of the process, however, is certainly 
not a simple matter. On the contrary, there is prob- 
ably no challenge today more difficult or more signifi- 
‘ant than that which arises out of our need of a clear 
working hypothesis regarding the nature of this 


process. 

Inquiry to this end is so important because it ap- 
pears’ to be the only bulwark against full play of 
coercive and irrational forces, at home and abroad. 
The challenge of this inquiry is peculiarly important 
to us in America because, with the head start we have 
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in the development of this idea of democracy, there is 
promise that it may constitute America’s unique con- 
contribution to world unity and peace. Viewed thus 
the challenge becomes a moral obligation. As such 
it may very well counter Russia’s ideal of democracy 


as dominance by the proletariat. 


III 


But, it is asked, when economic and political pat- 
terns create great disparities of power and of con- 
sumption of goods among people, and when these 
patterns set up barriers to the participation of men 
in improving the conditions under which they work 
and live and the processes in which they engage, 
should this genius of democracy be respected? The 
answer is that the spirit of democracy is strategic. 
It is strategie even at so late a stage in a dispute 
as a strike. Whether the democratic process is initi- 
ated by union or by management, it promises most for 
both in the settlement. This is what is meant by 
“faith in democracy.” The spirit to be respected is 
precisely this concern that the economic process (pat- 
tern) that is finally adopted shall incorporate the 
values of all involved. 

This concern is the guiding principle in democratic 
mediation. The efficient chairman gets from each side 
as full an expression as possible of its most funda- 
mental social values. This he does with the aim of so 
broadening and strengthening the community of in- 
terests that immediate conflicting desires become 
pliable, are transformed, and the way is opened for 
an incorporation of the principal values of all in the 
pattern of the final agreement. 

At the heart of democracy is this process of har- 
monizing purposes by means of a reflective recon- 
struction and integration of views and values.? There 
is a marked contrast here with dependence upon domi- 
nation by numbers. If we are interested in democ- 
racy, we must surely be interested in studying and 
formulating the method of this reconstruction process. 
And if, moreover, we are interested in education for 
democraey, we must recognize our problem as that 
of disciplining character in and for this process.* 

2 This idea of essential democracy has long been em- 
phasized by Boyd H. Bode. Dr. Bode has pointed to 
‘‘the continuous extension of common interests’’ as an 
essential meaning of democracy and as the test of prog- 
ress. He saw the central problem of the indoctrination 


‘debate of the ‘thirties as ‘‘the whole issue of authori 
} tarianism.’’ 
-values is what distinguishes the democratie process. He 


For Professor Bode the reconstruction of 


sometimes speaks of faith in this process as ‘‘faith in 
intelligence.’’ One can readily see why Dr. Bode treats 
all absolutisms as obstacles to the democratic society. 

3 For a profound study of these problems see R. Bruce 
Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. 
Othanel Smith, ‘‘The Discipline of Practical Judgment 
in a Democratic Society.’’ (Twenty-eighth Yearbook of 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education.) 
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Thus to note the genius of democracy is to find a 
suggestion of the distinctive service which schools may 
render in a democracy, namely, the disciplining of 
character for participation in this community-building 
process, this reconstructing and integrating of views, 
the activity of policy-making and planning. 


IV 

Because we need to distinguish our democracy from 
what has been called Eastern democracy, the following 
statement by a British author is of interest: 

Toleration of dissent on a scale perfectly safe and prac 
ticable in the English-speaking democracies might easily 
prove fatal altogether to democracy in Roumania ot 
Jugoslavia.4 
Assuming the accuracy of this conjecture, it suggests 
something which reinforces what has just been said 
about the function of education in a democratic so- 
ciety. Capacity for toleration of dissent would seem 
to be positively associated with disciplined capacity 
for participation in the democratie process. Dis 
turbance by dissent is offest by faith and facility in 
the method of equilibration through reconstruction of 
values and policies. Instead of being an element of 
weakness in democracy, as some see it, tolerance turns 
out to be a mark of social strength, of democratie 
discipline. 

But tolerance is more than a mark of strength, it 


is an instrument of positive value in a democracy. 


T. V. Smith, writing of American polities, said of 
tolerance that it is “the deepest social virtue at its 
minimum functioning,” and he added, “When we 
lift the variety that we telerate from the level of cool 
acknowledgment to the level of warm appreciation, 
we have the deepest social virtue at its maximum.” 
Whatever virtue there is in the exercise of tolerance 
resides in the service it renders. Policy making in 
the interest of the common good requires tolerance. 
We need to hear dissent and appreciate difference. 
The important thing about freedom of speech is not 
so much our right to speak as our right to hear.® 
Which probably is to say that both of these rights 
are essential to the democratic way of life. Demoe- 
racy does require this “deepest social virtue” and 
at its highest possible level of functioning. 

Full and free communication is essential to demoe- 
racy, not only because it is the medium in which men 
reconstruct their values, but because, in its most fun- 
damental meaning, it is itself the democratic process, 
namely, community-making. Dissent suggests content 
which a new and wider community must incorporate. 
Consent represents the achievement of the new com- 

4E. H. Carr, ‘‘The Soviet Impact on the Western 
World,’’ p. 16. 

5 This idea was expressed some years ago by Edward 
O. Sisson and later emphasized by Glenn Frank. 
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1 nity. The democratic process has become slugeish 


indeed when it has no further use for dissent. 


Let us return to the reconstructionist’s view as set 


What is his chief concern? Is 


forth in his paper. 
his interest in education? Is it not rather in a “new 
( e’? D he not wish primarily to accomplish 
certain specifie political-economie changes? How does 
edu on get into his program? Is it not as a means 
Oo! e in the interest of his political purposes? 
A, : t t 4) Al iret rat? ~)Y ] 
in examination Of the reconstructionist s proposed 


schools produces the conviction that what 


we are observing is an attempt comparable to all 
those | h in the past have been made by special 
intere oup oral, patriotic, economie, to use the 
schools tor their special purposes. The attempt might 
be interp er i the obverse of the attempt which 
! ny wiil re ember of the powerful privately owned 
publi ililities some years ago to propagandize and 
indoctrinate school children in the interest of private 


ownership. 
But the reconstructionist is after all a schoolman. 
He is What, 


from his point of view divides us? Is it that I am 


interested in education as he sees it. 
not interested in having education contribute to what- 
ever reconstruction is essential to the survival of 
demo racy ? It should be obvious that the conception 
of the task of education presented in this paper is 
not an escapist idea. There is no intention to retreat 
on the part of the people who think thus. They are 
not perennialists. Nor are they academic conserva- 
tives. They are students of. both the social order and 


education, and, as such, they are interested in recon- 
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struction. In fact reconstruction is at the center of 


their conception of education, and the reconstructio; 
. ’ ° hl 2 1 , 
(namely, ‘‘reconstruction of experience”) with which 


they are concerned is essential to democratic social ! 


reconstruction. They are, furthermore, advocating 


and conducting schools which deal actively with the 
problems of their communities. They would hay 
young people work with others of their communities 
to bring about changes of patterns. But—and this 
is their point in the whole discussion—the teacher's 
primary interest must not be in a_ predetermined 
institutional change to be accomplished. His primary 
attention must be upon the democratie character which 
is being built in his pupils in the process, which is to 
say that his interest must be in education. 

The issue in general is the familiar one of the ’thir- 
ties. On one side, it is claimed that the question is 
whether we shall teach predetermined answers in con- 
matters 


avoid controversial 


On the other side, that 


troversial matters, or 
altogether in the schools. 
taken in this paper, the claim is that the predicament 
is not of this kind. 
those who favor indoctrination is not avoidance of 


The alternative to the position of 


such issues; it is to deal with them, but with the aim 
of the teaching focused upon the education potential 
in such dealing. By this is meant, on the negative 
side, that the teacher’s purpose is not at all to teach 
partisan belief or doctrine in the interest of promot- 
ing predetermined changes in social patterns. Posi- 
tively, the teacher’s objective is a discipline of char- 
acter, in and for the democratie process, which alone 
is our assurance of continued social reconstruction 


and democracy. 


By 
THEODORE BRAMELD 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


TIONAL GOALS: A COMMENT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Any philosopher of education as fair-minded as 
KE. V. Sayers would readily admit that the few para- 
graphs directly devoted by my article to “reconstruc- 
tionism” are scarcely sufficient to develop its meaning 
in any systematie or detailed fashion. Those of us, 
both in this country and abroad, who find ourselves 
converging, under different labels, toward a position 
which might better be considered as neo-progressivism 
will therefore weleome every opportunity to face such 
questions as Professor Sayers raises. Only by open 
shall we be able to decide 
the claim that, 


viewed in the perspective of our crisis culture, the 


and frank discussion 


whether its major elaim is justified 


time has come when the central character of America’s 
most indigenous educational theory (the progressivism 


of educators like Professor Sayers) must now be sup- 


plemented and deepened. In this brief reply, which 
I hope may be followed by still further give-and-take 
among readers of SCHOOL AND Society, I shall select 
four main issues from Professor Sayers’s critique. 

1. Whether the schools dare build a new social 
order is not, of course, an issue so narrowly cireum- 
seribed as we might suppose from his first paragraph. 
In much longer view, it is at least as ancient as Plato, 
and as fundamental today as any that could be raised 
about the power of education in reshaping the destiny 
of man. If it did not receive careful, continuous at- 
tention by educators during the war years, I should 
ask whether this is not more of a commentary on our 
own preoccupation with the trivial and the pedestrian 
than on the profound vitality of the issue itself. And, 
if now it comes a little closer once more to the fore- 
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front of our concern, I should also ask whether this is 
not perhaps because some of us do not wish to repeat 
the mistake of the ’thirties—the mistake of waiting 
until after eatastrophe has overtaken us to decide 
what should be the audacious and courageous pur- 
poses of public education in a period of grim in- 
security and fearful danger. 

2. Since Professor Sayers is kind enough to refer 
to “Design for America,” I should like to cite its own 
approach as a way to sharpen a second issue—the 

eaning of democracy. It is, I am afraid, quite in- 
correct to assert that democracy is there defined “in 


terms of the satisfaction of wants in general.” On 
the contrary, the young student citizens who engaged 


n that experiment came to agree that the democratic 
ideal emerges as the inductive consequence of the ma- 
ority of people learning together just what it is they 

nt, and how to get what they want, in particular. 
With the support of social psychology, they found, 
for example, that one goal most people want to win 
s the experience of participating, of sharing, in the 
formulation and implementation of the principal rules 
Out 


of this sort of want satisfaction (there are numerous 


and conditions under which they work and play. 


others, obviously) we eco-operatively begin to fashion 
normative standard by which to estimate, on the one 
nd, the glaring inadequacies of our present society 
and schools as we now operate them, and, on the other 
hand, the purposes of our future society and schools 
as we should operate them. 

The want of participation thus becomes especially 
helpful in exemplifying both reconstructionism’s prox- 
imity to progressivism and its insistence upon impor- 
tant supplementary emphases. For, while Professor 
Sayers himself thinks of participation as primarily a 
method, indeed the very “genius of democracy,” re- 
constructionists would wish also to consider it much 
more frankly and directly as an end. It is an end, 
moreover, not only in the sense of an intrinsic~per- 
sonal value, but as a social value fused into recon- 
strueted institutional arrangements-—dynamic_blue- 
prints, if you please, which enable us to envisage in 
what precise ways the common peoples of the earth 
can through participation design the future culture in 
their own behalf. 

And if, in accordance with orthodox pragmatism, the 
reply is that, of course, ends are reciprocal with 
means, I should simply urge that it is high time pro- 
gressivists put that principle to work with less equivo- 
cation. Rather than to expend their intellectual en- 
ergy in condemning as pernicious absolutism almost 
every attempt at the erystallization of clear cultural 
goals, they should help citizens of all ages to specify 
the form and eontent of those goals—to raise sharp 
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questions about them, certainly, but also to find sharp 
answers. 

3. Progressivism’s trepidation over any kind of 
carefully delineated goals—other than the “goal” of 
more and more scientific process—is exemplified by 
His 


them, that they are predetermined, raises the third 


Professor Sayers himself. chiet objection to 


issue: whether publie educators can, as edueators, 
hold 


about magnetie social ends. 


properly strong convictions or commitments 
Now if we imply by the 
term, “predetermined,” the dogmatism of supernatural 
religion or any other belief pattern ordained by pri 
vate, revealed, or authoritarian means, then of course 
it should be rejected as incompatible with free publie 
But if rather that 


people carefully determine their convictions before 


education. by it we mean some 
others do, and that they then seek to persuade others 
to the same convictions, then “predetermined” beliefs, 
including ends, may be entirely compatible with such 
edueation. 

The key issue, in other words, is not whether edu- 
eators may rightfully choose positive ends, even very 
radical ends, but whether these have been built into 
convictions by the most scrupulous consideration of 
evidence, by maximum communication of that evi- 
dence, and by majority decisions as to the reliability 
and worth of both the evidence and the communiea- 
tion. By the same token, the propriety of educators’ 
efforts to convince others (most notably, their students) 
is governed by the same kind of tests—by whether 
their own convictions are submitted to unrestricted 
inspection in the classroom or forum, and then either 
rejected or accepted by the widest possible consensus 
of all members of the given group. If such criteria 
are not met, persuasion degenerates into indoctrina- 
tion, and should be repudiated. If they are met, how- 
ever, then persuasion in behalf of potent social ends 
is not only legitimate; it is indispensable to the full 
both of 
democracy. 

In this latter kind of effort, the purposeful teacher 
upon an 


meaning political and of educational 


is not unlike the scientist who determines 
hypothesis for testing in his laboratory. The latter 
not only often favors one hypothesis over another; 
he must also necessarily do so in advance of its ap- 
plication to the problem at hand. Equally, he in- 
sists upon its rigorous analysis and comparison with 
all possible alternatives before and during the process 
of testing itself. 

Now the reconstructionist’s partiality to such an end 
as a thoroughly reconstructed domestic economy, or 
a world government based upon international sover- 
eignty, is a “predetermined” end only in such a sense 


as this. Hence it is either able to withstand the kind 
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of examination and determination I have been advo- 


is no longer worth supporting in any case. 


But, meanwhile, let us put the schools to work at find 
Ing out, 
1. The fourth issue, the significance of majority 


rule and minority rights, is perhaps best considered 


through the point so well made long ago by John 
Stuart Mil To deny minorities the right to criticize 
majority judgments, said Mill, is to assume the latter 
to be infallible—a dubious assumption indeed. , On 
this b: lone no other, any innuendo of identi- 
fication between reconstructionism and communism 


should be denied emphatically; for Marxism, of 


holds that, under a dictatorship of the prole- 


tariat, minorities must be refused eivil rights. 


While thus far no dispute can be raised with Pro- 
fessor Sayers, one may yet wonder why one so pro- 
fessedly experimental and empirical should prefer 
“the purposes of all” or “the interests of all” to the 


purposes and interests of the majority. The term, 


“all,” is not only ambiguous; it is often absolutistic: 
it reminds one of the mystical General Will of a Rous- 
idealism of a Hegel or 


seau, or of the totalitarian 


Gentile. The reconstructionist view would be, rather, 
that as long as people vary in talents, hopes, and 


above all in status, we shall (and no doubt should) 


BPwemte . » » 
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continue to have certain disparities as to what con 
stitutes the best possible organization of culture fo, 
the greatest good of the greatest number—disparities 
which are themselves invitations to minority dissent 

Majority rule becomes, in this reference, much mor 
While it does not postulat 


some a priori unanimity, it does aim to express a con 


than a political device. 


munity of ends and means among the widest possib 
number at any given time. And education become: 
the principal ageney through which this kind of eo) 
sensus is attained. It is a consensus through which 
the majority of all races, creeds, nationalities m: 

learn how and for what ends to exercise their sove1 
eign power, their right to rule. Only thus ean the 
learn together the value of participation and of thy 
commensurate that valu 
Only thus can they deepen together the values ot 
sexual fulfillment, of affection, comradeship; the val 
artistic 


institutions centered in 


food, comfortable and 


Only thus ean they rediscover 


ues of nourishing 
shelter and clothing. 
and redefine the rich promise in radiant health, cre- 
ative work, adventure, security, belongingness—in 
whole range of other interpenetrating wants which, 
when denied by obsolescent institutions, are the meas- 
ure of misery, or, when fulfilled by reconstructed 
institutions, are the measure of happiness. 





WHAT REPORTS DO YOU READ? 
THE progress of American edueation depends upon 
it— 
Undoubtedly much ef- 


the intelligent co-operation of all concerned in 
teachers, parents, the publie. 
fective work has been done to secure that co operation 
‘as the dissemination of faith in edueation and 
the ideal of equality of edueational oportunity are 
concerned. Beyond that, however, an analysis of the 
dely discordant discussions on the meaning, aims, 
content, and methods of edueation current in the past 
thirty or forty years or more would provide sufficient 
evidence to show that the teachers, parents, and the 
publie have been exposed to a bewildering succession 
practices. 
The difficulty is due not only to the fact that in edu- 


of theories and 


cation no less than in any other aspect of American 


life there is 


tendeney to look for novelty, but also 
to the faet that new theories are launched before the 
results of the last preceding one have been consoli- 
dated. In undertaking the Eight Year Experiment in 
which thirty schools participated, it was stated that 
the members of the commission in charge “were quite 
sure that the spirit and practice of experimentation 
and exploration should characterize secondary schools 


in a democracy.” The chief reason for the experi- 


mentation and exploration was to get rid of the domi 
nation of college-entranee requirements. The results 
were well publicized; the one result which has at- 
tracted attention in England is that pupils from th 
thirty schools were admitted to colleges without ex 
amination; no reference is made to the fact that the 
colleges were supplied with more information about 
the caliber of the pupils to be admitted than could bi 
provided by any single entrance examination. Ther 
was more to it than the fact that, no matter what : 
pupil studied in school,” he would still succeed ir 
college. 

Almost on the heels.of the report of the “Adventure 
in American Edueation” on the results of the new 
freedom enjoyed by the secondary schools, the publi 
is expected to reconcile this freedom with the report 
in The New York Times, April 30, under the heading. 
“Directed Studies a Suecess at Yale... May Alter 
Higher Edueation.” One of the arguments for the 
Eight Year Study was the consciousness of the com- 
mission that “the creative energies of students were 
not released and developed” because they were busy 
“doing assignments” and so on. Referring to the 
directed-studies program at Yale, Maynard Mack, pro- 


fessor of English, one of the pioneers in setting up the 


sure 


new 
bli 
ort 
ing 
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the 
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experiment, is quoted in The New York Times report 
to have said, “This program makes sense to the stu- 
dents. They get common intellectual experiences 
which incite them to discuss their work.” And Wil- 
liam C. De Vane, dean, Yale College, is quoted as 
saying, “We are beginning to recognize that a certain 
amount of direction is necessary for the college stu- 
dent during the first two years.” 

The public may ask Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
and the professional edueators may perhaps remember 


what happened when augur met augur.—I. L. K. 


THE TREND TOWARD THE THREE-YEAR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

BETWEEN 1938 and 1946, the number of four-year 
high schools has decreased by 1,093, whereas the three- 
year senior high schools have increased by 37.5 per 
cent, according to a recent nation-wide survey by the 
Office of Education, FSA. 
number of senior high schools is attributed by Galen 


The over-all decline in the 


Jones, director of the division of secondary education 
in the Office of Edueation, chiefly to the consolidation 
and elimination of schools with enrollments of fewer 
than 25. 

With respect to this trend, Dr. Jones commented: 

A four-year high school can be just as good a school 
as a three-year or six-year high school. Nevertheless, the 
trend toward reorganization is an encouraging sign of 
the alertness of educators to difficult problems facing 
secondary schools and of their willingness to try new 
methods of solving them. Very small high schools have 
many inherent weaknesses. They are expensive, they offer 
limited programs of studies, and they have difficulties in 


attracting good teachers. 


The available figures on the transformation of the 
secondary-school situation are as follows: junior high 
schools (grades 7-9)—2,372 in 1938 and 2,656 in 
1946; senior high school (grades 10—12)—959 in 1938 
and 1,319 in 1946; junior-senior high schools (grades 
7-12)—6,203 in 1938 and 6,362 in 1946; regular 
high schools (grades 9—12)—15,740 in 1938 and 13,844 
in 1946. Actually, the loss in percentage shown by 
the four-year (“regular”) high schools is only 5 per 
cent, from 62.3 per cent of the total number of sec- 
ondary schools in 1938 to 57.3 per cent in 1946. Cor- 
respondingly, the three-year senior high schools in- 
creased their percentage of the total from 3.8 in 1938 
to 5.5 in 1946. 


MORE MEN TEACHERS FOR CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

CALIFORNIA State Polytechnic College (San Luis 

Obispo) has been authorized by the California State 

Board of Education to prepare teachers for secondary 

schools. The college, “strictly a man’s world with 

some 2,500 male students,” is the only all-male higher 
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institution among the 40 in the state offering teacher 
education programs. 

According to Julian A. MePhee, president of the 
college and also state director of vocational education, 
the college has not changed its objective of training 
men for agricultural and industrial production, but 
has added another objective—that of placing teachers 
adequately trained in selected and related fields in the 
secondary schools of the state. “We plan to train 
teachers who not only know the theory, but who have 
seen it applied and who ean challenge secondary-school 
pupils with the value of activities in which they are 


engaged,” he stated. 


SUMMER STUDY FLIGHTS TO EUROPE 


On June 20, the first contingent of 700 Ameri 
ean youths flew to Europe “in the largest youth air- 
travel program ever undertaken,” announced Thomas 
T. Hinman, general manager of the Atlantie division 
of Transocean Airlines. The young people, age 17-25, 
travel under the sponsorship of Youth Argosy, Inc., 
Northfield (Mass.), “a non-profit eleemosynary or- 
ganization,’ and under the supervision of an older 
leader. 

The activities of the young people include the study 
of languages, attendance at the International World 
Convention of Mental Hygiene, attendance at summer 
schools in universities in Oslo, Leyden, and Fontaine- 
bleau, and help in the restoration of the youth 


hostels destroyed during the war. 


CHANGES IN JAPANESE TEXTBOOKS 

Unver American occupation the recent exhibition of 
“Tllustrated Japanese Textbooks, a Selection from the 
Meiji Period through the Present,” at the Library of 
Congress has served to point up the fact that the 
Americans have introduced numerous changes into 
the Japanese educational system. More than 100 
copies of textbooks published since V-J Day were 
lent by the Army to be exhibited alongside the older 
materials from the library’s extensive Japanese c¢ol- 
lections. 

A release from the Library of Congress describes 
the postwar Japanese textbooks as follows: 

The sweeping reforms of the new educational program 
immediately necessitated new textbooks free from the 
feudalistie patterns of previous Japanese education. The 
task has been undertaken in the face of tremendous 
difficulties caused by severe paper shortages, lack of 
adequate printing facilities, and the need for haste in 
supplying such materials. In 1946, emergency measures 
were taken and old textbooks, with objectionable ma- 
terial deleted, were used. By 1947, however, the publi- 
cation of textbooks was making headway and a number 
were placed in the hands of students during the year. 
The number of Japanese characters in postwar textbooks 
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being red n accordance with the language-simpli- 

n pr habby appearance of most of 

the books thus far printed under the Supreme Commander 
the Allied Px ers has been caused by the paper 

d printing dul ilties and is a temporary 


A RESOLUTION by UNESCO, dated May 20, has 
! ed ‘ ‘ eneral to end its activities 
to occupied Gr nv, “in agreement with, and in ¢o- 
Ope nw e appropriate llied authorities.” 
Specifically, UNESCO has charged the director-gen- 
| h carrying out the following steps: 
lo distr e to interested groups in Germany, and 
ed s, the documents, publications, and 
er! UNESCO and to make known the aims 
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2. To facilitate the exchange between Germany and 
other countries of publications and of scientific, educa- 
tional, and cultural works calculated to further the aims 
of UNESCO; 

3. To study the question of textbooks in Germany and 
to define, from UNESCO’s point of view, the criteria 
that should guide the preparation and publication of such 
textbooks; 

4. To survey the problems involved in, and the op- 
portunities which exist for, the exchange of persons be- 
tween Germany and other countries in aceordance with 
UNESCO’s objectives. 

Provision has been made to invite experts “to attend 
certain technical meetings” which would be called by 
UNESCO. 

Authorization has also been given “to proceed along 


the same lines” with respect to Japan. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


June 28: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

FREDERICK A. Morsm, executive assistant for higher 
edueation, New York State Edueation Department, 
hi: heer named president, Associated Collezes of 
| pper New York, to succeed Asa Smallidge Knowles, 
whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 13, 1946, and whose resignation to ac- 
cept the vice-presideney for university development, 
Cornell University, was reported in these columns, 


Mr. Morse will assume his new duties about 


THE REVEREND Harry V. RICHARDSON, who recently 
directed South-wide training program for Negro 
rural pastors for the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the 
Home Mission Council of North America, will succeed 
J. W. Haywood as president, Gammon Theological 
Seminary (Atlanta), September L. Dr. Haywood, 
whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 7, 1944, has joined the staff of the 


Methodist Commission on W orld Peace. 


THE REVEREND WaiGcuts G. HENry, JR., secretary 
of the board of education of the North Georgia 
Methodist Conference, has been named president, La- 


Grange (Ga.) College. 


THE ReveEREND Pau. C. REINERT, S.J., dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Saint Louis University, has 
been appointed to the newly created post of vice- 
president of the university. Father Reinert will be 
chief executive officer, next to the president, in aca- 


demie affairs. 


FRANCIS C, OAKLEY, whose appointment as assistant 
to the president of Springfield (Mass.) College, was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, February 16, 1946, 


has been named vice-president. 


JOSEPH C. WAGNER, whose appointment as executive 
assistant to the controller, Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Ind.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 29, 1946, has succeeded the late W. E. Wagoner, 
whose death is reported elsewhere in these columns, 


as controller. 


E. Pace Waker has been appointed librarian, 
Urbana (Ohio) Junior College. Miss Walker, who 
will assume her new duties in the fall, is a recent 
graduate of the College of William and Mary (Wil- 


liamsbure, Va.). 


Tue following changes in staff are among those re- 
ported to ScHooL AND Socrery under date of June 
13 by the University of Washington (Seattle 5): 
Harold Everett Wessman, chairman of the department 
of civil engineering, New York University, has been 
named dean, College of Engineering, to sueceed Edgar 
A. Loew who is retiring, September 1, after 42 years 
of service; Richard VanCleve, chief biologist for the 
International Pacifie Salmon Fisheries Commission, 
will serve as acting direetor, School of Fisheries, dur- 
ing the leave of absence granted to W. M. Chapman 
for service as special assistant to the Undersecretary 
of State; Calvin F. Schmid has been promoted to 
a professorship of sociology and named director of 
the Office of Population Research; Edward Paulson 
(mathematies) and Charles E. Rossbach (art) have 
been promoted to assistant professorships, and Wil- 
liam R. Tiffany (speech), to an instructorship. Ap- 
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pointments include: associate professors, Sidney W. 
Child 


Wheeler (geology); assistant 


Bijou (psychology, director, Development 
Clinic) and Harry EK. 
professors, Barnet Baskerville (speech), Kenneth C. 


Dudek 


F. Thomson (psychology), Victor Erlich (Russian 


Clark (physics), Edmund E. and Kenneth 
philology and literature), Robert Guthrie Fleagle 

eteorology), John Terrence Moore and John W. 
Verrall (music), Benton 8. Rabinovitch (chemistry), 
Eijo E. Skeels 


(nursery education) ; instructor, Robert Collins (art) ; 


Vesanen (geology), and Esther L. 


acting assistant professors, Gladys R. Rydeen (phys- 
ical education) and Betsey A. Williams (nursery edu- 
cation) ; acting instructors, Robert H. Brown (phys- 
ics) and Robert L. Kahn (German) ; lecturers, Hell- 
mut Wilhelm (Chinese history) and Gordon H. Sheehe 
(law enforcement); visiting professors, Felix Bloch 
(physies) and Miguel Covarrubias (anthropology) ; 
and visiting lecturer, Oskar Seidlin (Germanie lan- 
ruages). August Dvorak, professor of education and 
director of admissions research, has been granted a 


leave of absence. 
THE S.J., 


chairman of the department of economics, Boston Col- 


REVEREND ERNEST B. Fotey, former 


lege, has been named dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, to succeed the Reverend Stephen A. Muleahy, 
Shadowbrook 
Lenox, Mass.) to serve as head of the department of 
classics; the Reverend Michael Walsh, S.J., has been 
named head of the department of biology to succeed 
the Reverend Francis X. Wilkie, S.J., transferred to 
Fairfield (Conn.) University; the Reverend Charles 


S.J.. who has been transferred to 


EK. Donovan, 8.J., head of the department of educa- 
tion, to sueceed the Reverend David R. Duningan, 
S.J., also transferred to Fairfield University; the Rev- 
erend John Ford, 8.J., to the staff of the department 
of philosophy; the Reverend John J. Collins, 8.J., to 
the staff of business administration; and the Reverend 
Robert McEwan, S.J., to the department of economies. 
The Reverend Joseph D. Gauthier, S.J., has been pro- 
moted to the chairmanship of the department of Ro- 


mance languages. 


Mrs. ALBERT A. 
piano, Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.), has been ap- 


JELKS, professor of organ and 


pointed dean of the college’s Conservatory of Music 
and School of Fine Arts. 


R. D. CHapwick, dean, the Duluth (Minn.) Junior 
College, has been named acting dean, Gogebie Junior 
College (Ironwood, Mich.), for the academic year 
194849, 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK, professor of Spanish and head 
of the department, Tulane University (New Orleans 
15), will be director of a new program of undergrad- 
uate and graduate Latin-American studies that will be 
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initiated in the fall under the supervision of the uni 
Middle Studies. 


Courses in Latin-American peoples and institutions, 


versity’s Committee on American 
contemporary Middle-American society, Middle Amer 
ica in the field of history, and Latin-Ameriean litera 
added to the 


Castro e Silva, Brazilian pianist and visiting pro 


ture will be curriculum. Egydio de 
fessor, will participate in the program. The follow 
Maud 


pediatries, after 30 years of 


ing were retired at the end of June: Loeber, 
élinieal 
Menville, 
after 29 years; Will Henry Stevens, associate pro 


fessor of art, after 27 years; and Alice Weddell Wil 


professor ol 


service; Leon J. protessor ot radiology, 


kinson, instructor in piano, after 39 years. 


Ropert E. CUNNINGHAM has been appointed as 


sistant director of admissions, Illinois Institute of 


Technology (Chicago 16). 
TuRPIN C. BANNISTER, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Allied Arts, Alabama 


Polytechnic (Auburn), reported in 


Architecture and 


Institute was 
ScHOOL AND Society, March 11, 1944, has been named 
head of the department of architecture, University 
of Illinois, to succeed Loring H. Provine, retired alter 
Mr. 


new duties, September 1 


34 years of service. Bannister will assume his 


1 


Emit M. Mrak, associate professor of food tech 
nology, University of California (Berkeley), has su 
eeeded William V. Cruess, retired, as head of the di 
vision. Dr. Cruess has served the professorship for 
37 years. 

PETER J. W. 


of chemistry, Cornell University, has been named to 


Desyk, chairman of the department 


the Todd chair of chemistry to succeed John Gamble 
Kirkwood, original Todd professor, who held the post 


1947. 


from 1938 to 


CoTHERN, head of the department of 
Institute 


LELAND I. 


mining engineering, Virginia Polytechnic 
(Blacksburg), will assume new duties as professor of 
mine engineering, the Ohio State University, October 
1. Other appointments, effective October 1, include 
those of Harold Zink, chairman of the department 
of political science, DePauw University (Greencastle, 
Ind.), to the staff of political science, and Clarence 
A. Forbes, of the University of Nebraska, to the staff 


of classical languages. 


ARTHUR KORNHAUSER, formerly research psycholo- 
gist, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, has been appointed research psychologist, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Wayne University 
(Detroit 1). 
university’s College of Liberal Arts last February and 


Dr. Kornhauser joined the staff of the 


will continue his professorial duties in addition to 
those of his new post. 
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AN announcement of the following appointments at 
Indiana University, effective in September, was sent 


to SCHOOL AND Society, under date of June 23: pro- 
associate pro- 
John B. 


(social 


fessor, George Hlerzog (anthropology re 
Waters 
Walter B. 


professors, 


fessors, Lawrence L. (business), 
Johnson 
ervice); and Peter Hissman 
Taylor (English), Joseph G. Retallack and Robert W. 
Thompson (physies), William H. Andres 


ies), P. Sears Crowell (zoology), Irving J. 


Irwin (astronomy), and 


assistant 


(econom- 


Saltzman 


and Cletus J. Burke (psychology), Francis West 
Gravit (French and Italian), Fred W. Householder, 
Jr. (classics), William F. Eick (physical education 


{ 


for men), and Robert B. Fischer (chemistry). 
REVEREND EpWIn MARX, administrative secre 
China Mission of the United Chris- 


TH! 
tary and treasurer, 
tian Missionary Society, has been appointed to a post 
in the department of religion and philosophy, Transyl- 


vania College (Lexington 7, Ky.), effective in Jan- 


uary, 1949. 


DoROTHEA COLEMAN, protessor ol physical eduea- 
Northern Idaho College of 
ton), has accepted a similar post in State College of 
Washington (Pullman). J. W. 


mathematics and biology, has retired. 


tion, Edueation (Lewis- 


Curtis, professor of 


ABRAHAM KREUSLER, a graduate of the University 
of Cracow and a former teacher in Poland and in the 
Ukraine, will give courses in elementary Russian and 
Russian literature in Sweet Briar ( Va.) College during 
he academic vear 1948—49. 


Recent Deaths 


WINFRED W AGONER, Ball 
State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), died, Jun» 7, 


ETHESTAL controller, 
according to word sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY under 
Sharley B. DeMotte, director of 
Mr. Wagoner, who was fifty-nine years 


date of June 22 by 


publicity. 
old at the time of his death, had served as teacher in 
the elementary schools (1907-11), Fountain County 
(1912-14), Mt. (Ind.) 
High Sehool; township principal (1914-21), super- 
intendent of (1921-22), and 
school inspector (1922-24), Rush County (Ind.); and 
assistant professor of history (1924-25), secretary- 


(Ind.);  prineipal Auburn 


schools assistant state 


registrar (1925-36), controller (since 1936), and aet- 
ing president (1942-44), Ball State Teachers College. 
LUELLA 


tion, West Virginia University, died, June 12, ac- 
SOcIETY 


REBECCA PoLLock, professor of educa- 


to a sent to SCHOOL AND 


under date of June 23 by Anna Brochick of the Uni- 


eording 


report 
versity High School. Dr. Pollock, who was sixty-five 
years old at the time of her death, had served the 
university as instructor in English and professor of 
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The hono- 


rarium “which was originally planned as a tribute to 


education until her retirement on June 1. 


Dr. Pollock’s retirement has been named as a meni 
rial to her.” 

SipnNey JAcosp Derrick, former president, New 
berry (S. Car.) College, died June 13, at the age ot 
eighty-one years. Dr. Derrick had served as pri 
cipal of the school (1892-94), White Rock (S. Car.) ; 
superintendent of schools (1894-96), Lexington (S 
Car.); and at Newberry College as principal of th 
preparatory department (1896-1904), professor o1 
history and economies (1904-18), president (1915 
30), professor of history (1930-36), and associat 
professor of social science and dean of the facult) 
(since 1936). 

MarJorig Harpy, principal, lower school, German 
town Friends School (Philadelphia), died, June 17, 
at the age of sixty years. Miss Hardy had served as 
teacher in kindergarten and first grade (1911-13) of 
the schools of Chisholm (Minn.) (1913-17), 
(Minn.); teacher on the primary and col 
lege levels (1918-29), University Elementary School, 
the University of Chicago; and in the principalship 
(since 1930), Germantown Friends School. 


and 


Owatonna 


GENERAL JULIUS FRANKLIN HoweELL, former presi- 
dent, Virginia-Intermont College (Bristol), suecumbed 
to a heart ailment, June 19, at the age of one hundred 
two years. General Howell, who had been a veteran 
of the Confederate Army and commander-in-chief ot 
the United Confederate Veterans, had served as a pro- 
fessor in the University of Arkansas and as president 
of Mountain Home Baptist College and of Virginia- 


Intermont College. 


ADELAIDE TEAGUE Cask, professor of religious edu- 
eation, Episcopal Theological School (Cambridge, 
Mass.), died, June 19, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Dr. Case, who was the first woman to be appointed to 
the staff of an Episcopal seminary, had served as 
librarian (1914-16), Church Missions House; instruc- 
tor (1917-19), Training School for Deaconesses (New 
York City); instructor in education (1920-24), assist- 
ant professor (1924-29), associate professor (1929 
35), and professor (1935-41), Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and professor of religious educa- 
tion (since 1941), Episcopal Theological School. 


JoHN W. Bur ey, Sr., supervisor of mechanical en- 
gineers and instructor, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), 
died, June 19, at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. Bur- 
ley had served the institute for forty years. 


Anna S. Pruirt, a former Baptist missionary who 
founded a boys’ school in China that later became the 
North China Baptist School, died in Philadelphia, 
June 20, at the age of eighty-five years. Mrs. Pruitt | 
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had also served as principal of a girls’ school in cen- 
tral China during her more than fifty years as a mis- 
sionary. 

Joun S. P. Tatiock, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish, University of California, died in Northampton 
Mass.), June 24, at the age of seventy-two years. 
Dr. Tatlock had served as instructor in English 
1897-1901, 1903-05) and professor (1905-15), Un 
versity of Michigan; professor of English philosophy 


a 
(1915-25), Stanford University; protessor of Eng 
lish (1925-29), Harvard University; and professor ot 
English (1929--46), University of California. 

Harry ALvIn MILLIS, professor emeritus of ec¢o- 
nomies, the University of Chicago, died, June 25, at 
the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Millis had served 
as professor of economies and sociology (1902-03), 
University of Arkansas; assistant professor and asso- 
ciate protessor of economies (1903-12), Stanford Uni- 
versity; professor of economies and head of the de- 
partment (1912-16), University of Kansas; and pro- 
fessor of economies (1916-38) and chairman of the 


department (1928-38), the University of Chicago. 


Gustav ALEXANDER FEINGOLD, principal, Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford (Conn.), died, June 25, at 
the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Feingold, who was 
born in Kiev (Russia), came to the United States in 
1893. He had served as assistant in philosophy and 
psychology (1912-14), Harvard University; research 
assistant (1915-16), Clark University; and in Hart- 
ford as instructor in a high school (1917-23), vice- 
principal and director of mental tests (1923-26), and 
principal, Bulkeley High School (sinee 1926). Dr. 
Feingold was known for his writings in the field of 


psychology. 


Honors and Awards 

HENRY GRATTAN Doy.Le, ELMER LOUIS KAYSER, AND 
Winuiam CABELL VAN VLECK were awarded honorary 
LL.D. degrees by the George Washington University 
(Washington 6, D. C.) at the commencement exer- 
cises, May 26. Dr. Doyle, dean of the university’s 
Columbian College, was cited for his 32 years as “an 
eager partner in the development of the university”; 
Dr. Kayser, dean of the division of university stu- 
dents, Columbian College, for having served for 34 
years “in a generous and able manner”; and Dr. Van 
Vleck, dean, School of Law, Columbian College, for 
36 years as an “enlightened executive.” 


Honorary degrees were conferred on the following 
by the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia at 
the 24th annual commencement, June 4: Paul Gray 
Hoffman, 
LL.D.; and John H. Gibbon, professor emeritus of 
surgery and clinical surgery, the Jefferson Medical 


Eeonomie Co-operation Administrator, 
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College, and Le Roy A. Schall, professor of otology 
and laryngology, Medical School, Harvard Univer 
sity, D.Se. The commencement address, “The In 
stinets of the American Mind,” was delivered by the 
Reverend Fred Pierce Corson, Bishop of the Phila 
delphia area of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


WALTER WHITE, executive secretary, National Asso 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, was 
viven the first Sir James Jeans Award by New Lon 
don (Conn.) Junior College at its commencement ex 
ercises, June 7, “for notable contributions to the free 
dom of the human mind and spirit.” The award, 
named for Sir James Jeans, one of the original donors 
of the property on which the college stands, will be 


given annually hereafter. 


MILLICENT CAREY McINTosH AND Mrs. WILLIAM 
BAUERNSCHMIDT were honored by Goucher College at 
its commencement exercises. Mrs. MelIntosh, dean, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, received the 
Litt.D. degree “for her services to higher edueation 
as teacher and administrator’; Mrs. Bauernschmidt, 
a resident of Baltimore, the LL.D. decree “for her dis- 
tinguished and effective service to the community, 
especially in the fields of public education, publie 
enlightenment, and better government.” Mrs. Me 
Intosh delivered the commencement address. 


At the commencement exercises in early June, West 
Virginia State College (Institute) conferred honorary 
degrees on the following persons: Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Doctor of Humanities; Perey L. Julian, director of 
research and manager of fine chemicals, the Glidden 
Company, Chicago, D.Se.; and Henry Lake Dickason, 
president, Bluefield (W. Va.) State College, and Irvin 


Stewart, president, West Virginia University, LL.D. 


Other Items 


Witiram W. BrickKMAN, special book columnist for 
SCHOOL AND Society, announced his topics for review 
for the next six months: July, “Edueational Sociol- 
ogy”; August, “Sex Education”; September, “Educa 
tional Psychology”; October, “Juvenile Delinquency”; 
November, “World War II and Edueation”; Decem 
ber, “Reference Works in Edueation.” Publishers or 
authors desiring reviews of recent books in these fields 
will render our readers a service by sending copies to 
ScHooL AND Society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 


York 23. 


LEONORA C. ROSENFIELD, assistant professor of 
French, University of Maryland, will read a paper on 
the recent Carus Lecture series, “The Meaning of Hu 
man History,” by the late Morris Raphael Cohen at 
the 9th International Congress on Philosophy to be 
held in Amsterdam during August. 
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PAUL 
NEWLAND, 


MARJORIE CARPENTER, LovuIsE DUvuDLEY, 


WEAVER, JOHN DECKER, AND KENNETH J. 


members of the staff of Stephens College (Columbia, 
Mo.), are being sent to foreign countries by the college 
this 


for the students 


improving instruction 


summer in the interest of 


under their tutelage. Miss Carpenter, 


acting dean of administration, accompanied by Miss 


Dudley, of the diy humanities, will travel in 


s10n ol 


the Mediterranean area, Switzerland, France, and 


England and will attend the World Conference on 
Mental Health in London. Mr. Weaver, head of the 
division ot religion and philosophy, will tour the 


Shorter Papers. 
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Scandinavian countries, attend the conference in Lon- 
don and the Carnegie Conference on Internationalism 
in Edueation in France, and visit Frankfurt (Ger- 
many) and the college’s overseas project, STF-4765. 
Dr. Decker, head of the division of social studies, will 
tour the Far East, including Japan, Korea, China, 
Siam, French Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, and 
Mr. Newland, head of the 


department of aviation, who is also director of air- 


the Philippine Republic. 


edueation research for American Airlines, will travel 
through France, the British Isles, the Seandinavian 


Countries, The Netherlands, and Belgium. 





TEACHERS OR VULCANOLOGISTS? 


Mentor L. WILLIAMS 
Institute of Technology 


SomME undergraduates were sitting in my office dis- 
cussing edueation—its problems, its shortcomings, its 


funetions. One of them remarked, with the wisdom 


of naiveté: “There’s one great fault in teaching today. 
Too many teachers think that the well-rounded person 
gets to be well-rounded by intellectual eruptions. 
that 


mind is of necessity good, but fail to see that large 


They think every explosion in the individual’s 
areas of the student’s normal self, those areas repre- 
senting his natural interests, may be destroyed by the 
We elaborated on the 
and eoneluded that there was more than a little justi- 
With acknowledg- 


ments to the students eoncerned I wish to develop the 


eruption.” idea for a while 


fication for such a novel notion. 
idea further. 

This is an era, like all that have preceded it, of edu- 
cational eonflict. The utilitarian versus the liberal, 
the progressive versus the traditional, the functional 
the 


their arguments have filled volumes. 


versus the prescriptive, the vocational versus 
social edueators ; 
Amid the sound and fury one fact stands out clearly: 
there is little, if any, agreement about the object of 
Many 
analogies have been employed to describe the educa- 
“the devel- 


all this attention, the edueable human being. 


tional product; “the well-rounded whole,” 
oping organism,” “the growing plant,” “the unfold- 
ing flower,” to name them from left to right, sublime 
But analogy is often conducive to con- 


Is the 


person to be educated a piece of clay to be shaped 


to ridiculous. 


fusion, especially in the realm of education. 


into a “well-rounded” pot, a unicellular or multicellu- 
lar animal to be fed and stimulated in a particular 
social environment, a potato or a cabbage subsisting 
equally on truth and prejudice, an orchid or a straw- 


flower capable of surviving a day or a generation? 


Certain practices in edueation today indicate that 
a new and even more confusing analogy is in the 
making. Our teachers see the student as a poten- 
Each child 
is a compact, compressed world; not a sphere that 


tially expansive sphere, a living planet. 


has grown by accretion, like a snowball, not a sphere 
that has swollen by inflation, like a balloon, but a 
sphere that is too small for its inner pressures so 
that it must constantly be observed for outward signs 
of inward disturbances. The teacher, the counselor, 
the psychological adviser, all of them, are either hop- 
ing for an eruption of the inner forces or fearful 
that the outburst will find them unequal to the task 
of directing the flow of energy. Teacher and adviser 
too often act simply as agents searching for weak- 
nesses in the crust of this living planet. They are 
educational vuleanologists determining the thickness 
of the erust, listening to inner rumblings, looking for 
telltale steam vents that indicate the latent pressures. 
Then they encourage the eruption process by blasting, 
drilling, or surface irritation. After the explosion—a 
newly awakened intellectual curiosity, a newly dis- 
covered talent, a violent releasing of energy, an out- 
break of emotional instability—they stand back to see 
Often it fizzles out; then they 
If the 
eruption is a mighty one and the outer personality 
glows fiercely in the refleeted light of inner fire, there 
is great rubbing of palms in self-satisfaction and new 
entries are made on the counselor’s record. The “well- 
rounded” product of many of our schools, if earefully 
examined, is actually studded with voleanie emi- 
nences, some in full passion of eruption, others dead 


what will happen. 
organize a new seareh for hidden pressures. 


perhaps, but, as de Saint Exupéry’s Little Prince 
said, “you never know about extinct volcanoes.” 

This new emphasis on the individual as a planet- 
like being has resulted from an oversimplification 
of the emotional character of man: a creature of 
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inner pressures. Twenty years ago these were called 
drives, demiurges, or inhibitions and were dealt with 
more rationally than they are today. <A geological 
concept like this one emphasizes the explosion, not 
the individual. Such a phenomenon is awe-inspiring, 
yet it merely represents displacement and reshifting 
of the total mass. The result may be no better than 
that produced at Paracutin. 

The grave danger that may arise from this revived 
“individualistic,” ultrapsychological approach to edu- 
cation needs to be restated. No one can quarrel with 
the belief that each person’s potential capacities 
should be developed as far as those capacities permit 
of development. That is the goal of liberal education. 
One must, however, deny the underlying assumption 
in the minds of many educators that the school is eon- 
cerned with the individual, separate and distinct from 
the other individuals in the world around him. It 
has, of course, been granted that the liberally edu- 
cated person has obligations to society; for example, 
he is supposed to be a leader. But by his very train- 
ing for leadership he is often prevented from acting 
on the whole of society like a leavening agent. Plato, 
Emerson, Arnold, Wilson, Hutchins, all spoke of lib- 
eral education in terms of leadership, yet all thought 
of the liberally educated man as an entity complete 
in himself, superior in his éliteness, proud of his 
special achievements, condescendingly Jovian upon his 
particular Olympus. There is a notable tendency 
among the liberally educated to distrust democracy 
unless it is supervised by their own class. They can- 
not quite accept the demoeratie processes of the social 
liberals or new dealers because they cannot recognize 
There is also a 
marked inclination among the liberally educated to 


the philosopher-king among them. 


Research... 
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sever relationship with the “rabble,” the “common 
man,” the ‘average man.” In short, the great brother- 
hood of mankind is subordinated to the fraternity of 
the liberally educated; the democratie humanism of a 
Whitman or a Lineoln is discarded in favor of segre- 
gational humanism, a kind of caste system in which 
one caste thinks and does good, and another does and 
receives good. 

It is not enough to release confined elements, to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity, to imbue with the love 
of learning, or to develop the complete personality. 
It is not enough to ereate a race of beings who can 
understand their world in terius of its historical 
erowth and who ean act on the solid bases of reason, 
judgment, and discrimination. An individual ean 
have all these things, ean aet wisely and rationally, 
and still not be a great human being. A great human 
being is a part of humanity by reason of the fact that 
he has never shut any part of humanity out of him 
self. Whoso woud be a full man, a complete man, 
must share, not give; must create, not originate; must 
love, not be loved. 

The liberal education of today must be pre-emi 
nently social, not individual. There need be no saeri- 
fice of learning or of any of the tools of the free mind. 
All that need be done is to put both learning and 
tools to the use of all mankind. Certainly, if the 
last world holocaust taught us anything, it taught us 
that if any wander in darkness the rest shall not see 
clearly, if any are given unto slavery the rest shall 
be servile. If the individual derived benefit from a 
liberal educatidn in former generations, how much 
more important today that the same benefits be ex- 
tended to individuals from the whole of society for 
the good of the whole of society. 





ARE LADY PROFESSORS HARD TO PLEASE? 


GERALD C. CARTER 
Director, Medical Personnel Bureau, 


University of Illinois 


In an attempt to investigate the effect of the sex of 
instructors and students upon ratings, estimates of 
student personality traits were studied. Instructors 
at Purdue University were asked to rate undergraduate 
students on six traits. Directions given the instrue- 
tors specified that they rate only the students whom 
they knew well, and on only the traits which they 
judged themselves qualified to rate. Hence, in Table I 
the total number of students and instructors varies 


on the different traits. Also included in the directions 





given to the raters were definitions of the six traits, 
as follows: 

A—Leadership: the degree in which he influences the 
opinions and actions of his associates; his foree of per 
sonality. 

B—Intelligence: his common sense, his ability to grasp 
new ideas quickly, to understand new instruction readily. 

C—Knowledge of specific subjects and demonstrated 
skills. 

D—Responsibility: his attention to duty, his ability 
and inclination to work conscientiously and with thor- 
oughness, his fidelity to duty, the degree in which re 
liance can be placed in him. 

E—Co-operation: the degree in which he is tempera 
mentally inclined to work with others rather than self 
defensively or as an individualist. 

F—Physical stamina: his energy and endurance, his 
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capacity for prolonged and severe exertion without undue 
fatigue. 

TABLE I 
ORIES ESTABLISHED ACCORDING TO SEX OF 


MEANS OF CATEG 
STUDENT AND RATERS 





Males Males Females Females 
Trait rating rating rating rating Total 
iales females males’ females 

A Ni 75 36 7 13 10 
Ns 15 126 95 74 SO4 

M 4.09 7 $.00 £.258 4.17 

I ‘ ; 9.27 

B Ni 81 37 7 15 107 
Ns 78 126 96 47 847 

M £.56 1.70 4.18 4.36 4.38 

Fr ~ ; ' 6.48 

( Ni 9 38 8 15 106 
Ns 568 109 97 42 816 

M 4.11 $.55 ».91 4.29 4.16 

Fr ~e se 8.09 

I) Ni 76 35 7 14 104 
Ns 5R7 120 99 49 S55 

M $.39 4.81 t.21 4.69 4.45 

i ss . 8.61 

I Ni 73 36 8 12 101 
Ns 190 124 99 74 796 

M $45 1.89 4.11 4.58 $.49 

I : ‘ 13.13 

I Ni 68 32 6 13 98 
Ns 144 136 69 137 786 

M 4.39 71 4.29 4.42 4.44 

r 6.76 

All Ni 106 o1 15 29 155 
traits Ns 3191 735 555 423 4904 
M 4.30 4.71 4.11 4.44 4.35 

Fr . 53.00 


Ni Number of Instructors. 
Ns = Number of Students 


Ratings were made in accordance with the follow- 


ing scale: 6 superior; 5 very good; 4 average; 3 poor; 


2 very poor; 1 inferior. 
whether significant variation was 


different sex and among 


In determining 


‘vident among students of 


results of these ratings 


raters of different sex, the 
were then analyzed, according to four established 
eategories; males rating males, males rating females, 


| and females rating females. 


females rating males, 

Analysis of variance was employed to test the 
significance of the variations between column means. 
This significance is measured by F which is the vari- 
ance between column means per degree of freedom di- 
vided by the variance between columns per degree of 
freedom, An F of 3.80 is significant at the 1-per-cent 
level for the number of degrees of freedom in Table I. 
All traits were combined by averaging the raw score 
ratings on the six This that the 
standard deviations were the same for each of traits. 
Variations 


traits. assumes 
The means of F’s are given in Table I. 
found on each trait might be expected by chance less 
than 1 time in one hundred. 

Examination of the means given in Table I indi- 
cates six interesting trends. Males females 
higher than males rate males, a difference which is 


rate 


significant at the 1-per-cent level for all traits. Fe- 
males rate females higher than females rate males, a 
difference which is significant at the 5-per-cent level 
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for Trait A and at the 1l-per-cent level for traits E 
and F. Males rate all students higher than females 
rate them, which is significant at the 5-per-cent level 
for trait B and at the 1-per-cent level for trait E. 
Female students are rated higher than males by all 
raters, which is significant at the 1-per-cent level for 
all traits. A combination of each of the six differences 
is significant at the l-per-cent level. The critical 
ratios of the differences found in these trends are 


given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
CRITICAL RATIOS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF 
CATEGORIES ESTABLISHED ACCORDING TO SEX OF 
STUDENTS AND RATERS 


Traits 
\ B ( D E I Total 
M rating F minus M 
on a a 5.81 4.22 5.00 5.12 5.95 4.38 12.42 
M rating F minus F 
rating Me i. os sss ».07 0.95 1.86 2.68 4.09 1.34 5.70 
M rating M minus F 
0.95 1.81 1.77 1.64 4.80 1.12 4.49 


rating } 
M rating F minus F 


Patiae ©. .« cc cce 940 1:86 1365 0:74 3.380 3.40 6.17 
Male raters minus 
Female raters ... 0.74 1.99 1.66 1.66 0.96 1.54 3.35 
Female students 
minus Male stu- 
5 5 42:34 


Be ee 5.14 4.85 4.73 5.34 5.90 3.39 


dents 


All critical ratios are positive. 
On the basis of the data available, it appears that 


lady instructors are definitely less generous than men 
instructors in ratings issued for both men and women 


students. Another factor noted is that, on the average, 
female students received higher ratings than the male 
students from both men and women instructors. 


Whether this is due to objective differences between 
sexes on each of the traits, or whether the coeds have 
a greater ability to please instructors, cannot be 
determined by the data presented here. 

The results are, however, in general agreement with 
previous studies earried out in secondary schools. 
Engle! found that women graded boys much lower 
than men graded girls, and that women graded boys 
much lower than men graded boys. Another interest- 
ing study was made by Douglas and Olson? who found 
that girls received higher grades than boys from both 
men and women high-school teachers. However, the 
differences between grades for boys and girls were 
This tend- 
ency is not in agreement with the results of this study. 
Tschechtelin? noted that teachers rate girls higher 


creater for women teachers than for men. 


1T. L. Engle, ‘‘A Comparison of Marks Assigned by 
Men and Women Teachers,’’ Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, 8: 219-220, 1933. 

2H. R. Douglas, and N. E. Olson, ‘‘The Relation of 
High School Marks to Sex in Four Minnesota Senior 
High Schools,’’ School Review, 45: 283-288, 1937. 

3M. A. Tschechtelin, ‘‘ An Investigation of Some Ele- 
ments of Teachers’ and Pupils’ Personalities.’’ Studies 
in Higher Education, XLIX, Purdue University, 1943. 
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SCHRECKER, PAuL. Work and History: An Essay on the WALDRON, GLORIA, AND J. FREDERIC DEWHURST. Power, 
Structure of Civilization. Pp. xviii+322. Princeton Machines, and Plenty. Pp. 32. Publie Affairs Pam 
University Press. 1948. $5.00. phlet No. 142. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
An analytical study of the philosopuy of history. St., New York 16. 1948. $0.20 
e = —— pa mag a te the factors, machinery, and invest 
. . eee he 1eCessary » increase . ries . ‘ 
SmitH, Lynn T. Population Analysis. Pp. xiii + 421. C y to increase American productivity 
McGraw-Hill. 1948. $4.50. 2 
A scientific study of population summarized in a sys- WALSH, WARREN B. (editor). Readings in Russian His 
tematic manner. e tory. Pp. xiv+549. Syracuse University Press. 
‘ , 1948, $5.00. . z 
SMUKLER, CHARLES J. American History and Gloval Wal: selection tnt 


Backgrounds. Pp. 384. Saga Press, Ine., 212 Firth 
Ave., New York 10. 1947. $1.10; quantity rates. 
A survey of the major trends in history includin 


torial statement a 
made by the 


S anthology is preceded by 
; 1 most of the translations have 
editor 


a short edi 


been 





special unit, “Our Cultural Heritage,” by Louis A. Schuker, 
chairman of the social-studies department, Long Is}. nd 
City High School, New York. 


° 
SNYDER, HENRY NELSON. An Educational Odyssey. \p. 
272. Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville 2. 1947. $2.50. 


+ 


The autobiography of an educator who served as pres nt 
of Wofford College (Spartanburg, S. Car.) for 40 year 
iB 


\YMOND M. HUGHEs. he 
Next Step in Free P./lic 
Iowa State College Pross. 


STARRAK, JAMES A., AND R 
New Junior College: The 
Education. Pp. v+68. 
1948. $1.25 
Deals with the need for post-high-school education. H 

° 

A Study of National History Textbooks Used in the 

Schools of Canada and the United States. Pp. 81. | 








QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Biag., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
Member—WNational Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








American Council on Education, Washington 6. /47. 








Sypnor, CHARLES S. The 
Sectionalism, 1819-1848. 
Louisiana State University Press. 1948. $6.00. 

Vol. 5 in the ten-volume series of “A History of the 
South”; concerned with the internal development of the 
South and its deterioration in relation to the natio: 

e 

THompson, S. HARRISON. ‘‘Progress of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada.’’ 
Bulletin No. 19. Pp. 187. University of Colorado. 
1947. $1.50. 


Development of Soui'ern 
Illustrated. Pp. xii+ ‘00. 


AND BARNEY KATZ. 
Abnormal Behavior. Pp. xvi+ 877. 
York. 1948. $6.00. 

A flexible textbook for college 
ing with causes and possible 
turbances of human behavior. 


The Psychology of 
Ronald Press, New 


and university courses, deal- 
corrections of common dis- 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Illinois 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


“‘“A man never stands so straight as when 








he stoops to help a child.”’ 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the eonveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





— 








TRUSTEES OF THE | SOCIETY ‘FOR THE ~ ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 





INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS. Secretary, National Education Association 
NRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education aid former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


HE 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY. Executive 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, 


Director, r 
President, University of Illinois 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the Universit 


Association of American Colleges 
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than they rate boys. 1 research conducted by Lentz* 
given to girls were 8 per cent 


Test, than the 


found that 
the 
riven to boys on 
ly f 


reliability 


on Standard Achievement 


cores the same test. 
A factor ana the traits discussed here and 
validity of the 


booklet 


Reterence 


investigation and 


scale used in included in a 


published by the Divis Edueational 

of Purdue University 
Ps 
Achievement 
15-68, 


School Marks 
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Lentz, Jr., ‘‘Sex 
Test 
1929, 
*«The 
Estimates 


Edues 


ity Traits,’’ 
University. 
1945. 





for International Under- 

Institute of Adult Education, 
umbia University. 1948. 
was urdertaken in co-operation with the Ameri- 
Adult Education to determine the 
ican life that make for possible in- 


rHOMAS R 
Pp 
I" hers College, Ce 
This study 
Associ 
ces present I er 


rnational 


( no. 


$2.00 
po.UU. 


riding 
* 
The Prelude by William Words 
Rinehart and Company, 232 


editor 
worth. 1) xv + 365 
Madisor . New York 16. 1948. $0.65. 
Includes selected poems and sonnets as 
Preface te if Ballads One in the Rinehart 
series re t these columns, February 7. 


the 1800 


Editions 


well as 


sm and Related Ideas 
Hopkins 


27. Johns 


Education for 
A. B. 


K Health and Phys cal 
r Hiagh Schools. Pp. X1X 
New York. 1948. 


teachers as an aid in objective 


t 399 
$4.00. 
functional 


id Nene 
Barnes 
Mav be 


and Company, 

used by 
o 

Thousand Years of 

Ronald 


Art. 
York. 


China’s 
Press, New 
1948. $7 

art including results 
and research 


history of Chinese 


A comprehensive 
‘ discoveries 


‘ recent extensive 


= 

NNA CUR AND IRENE F, CYPHER. Audio- 
chniques Enrichment of the Curriculum. 
Pp. xii+ 252. Noble and Noble, 67 Irving 
Pl., New York 3. 1948, $3.50. 
Illustrates specific and techniques 
audio-visual and advice on 
terial 


J ioual T 
Illustrated. 


for developing. an 
obtaining ma 


aids 


program gives 


* 

Coun, ALFRED E. No Retreat from Reason. 
Hareourt Brace 1948, $3.50. 
Includes essays on art, medicine, 

* 

Public Opinion and Propaganda. Pp. 

vii+600. Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, 1948. $3.75. 

Seeks to analyze public opinion and propaganda from the 

viewpoint of modern social science 


Pp. xi + 279. 


and science 


Doon, LEONARD W 
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LAWRENCE K. Societ . ie Patient. 
xiv+ 395. Rutgers Unive 1948. $5.00. 
Essays on culture and p th a foreword by 
Lyman Bryson. 


FRANK, Pp. 


Nineteenth-Century 
State University 


Lieber: 
Louisiana 


FRANK. Francis 
Liberal. Pp. xi+445. 
Press. 1947. $4.50. 

A biography of‘the great 
losopher. 


FREIDEL, 


German-American political phi- 
e 
‘‘Going Places.’’ Annual Report. Unpaged. 
Fire Girls, Inc., 16 E. 48th St., New York 17. 


Camp 
1947. 


GOLDBERG, JAcoB A. (editor). Education for Personal 
and Family Living as Applied to the Social Hygiene 
Field, Pp. 20. American Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 1948. $0.15. 

A preliminary report prepared by the members of the asso 
ciation’s education committee and preprinted from the 
June issue of the Journal of Social Hyyviene. 

@ 


GRISWOLD, A. WHITNEY. 


oo7 


Farming and Democracy. 
27. Hareourt Brace. 1948. $3.00. 

Traces the history of farming and democratic progress 
over the past century and a half in Great Britain, France, 
and the United States and questions the belief that the 
farmer is ‘‘the backbone of democracy.” 

* 

Ghosts; Wild Duck; An Enemy of the 
317. Rinehart and Company. 1948. 


Pp. 


IBSEN, HENRIK. 
People. Pp. 
$0.65. 

Another in the 
been contributed by 
Dartmouth College. 


Rinehart Editions. 
Benfield Pressey, 


The introduction has 
professor of English, 


. 


JACOBS, BRADFORD McE. Gilman Walls Will Echo. 
xi+ 130. Gilman Country School for Boys, 
1947, 
Relates 


Pp. 
3altimore. 
the 1897-1947. 


story of the school, 


e 
KIELEY, BENEDICT. Poor Scholar: A Study of William 
Carleton. Pp. ix+198. Sheed and Ward, 830 Broad- 
way, New York 3. 1948. $3.00. 
A study of the works and days (1794 
novelist. 


1869) of the Irish 


o 
LIVINGSTONE, Str RicHarD. Some Thoughts on Univer- 
sity Education. Pp. 28. Cambridge, at the University 
Press: Maemillan, New York. 1948. $1.00. 
The fifth of the Annual Lectures delivered 
auspices of the National Book League at 
London. 


under the 
Friends House in 


Locke, Louis G., WILLIAM M. GIBSON, AND GEORGE ARMS 
(editors). Toward Liberal Education. Vol. 1. Pp. 
xiii+ 768. Rinehart and Company. 1948. $3.00. 

An anthology designed to assist first-year college students 
in obtaining a fuller understanding of life. 
e 

MENDENHALL, THOMAS C., BASIL D. HENNING, AND A. 8. 
Foorp. Ideas and Institutions in European History, 
800-1715. Pp. xiii+369. Henry Holt and Company. 
1948. $2.75. 

“Select problems in historical interpretation.” 
* 


Noar, GERTRUDE. Freedom to Live and Learn. Pp. 
vi+159. Franklin Publishing and Supply Co., 193] 
Cherry St., Philadelphia 3. 1948. $1.60. 

A manual that gives techniques for selecting and develo} 
ing units of learning in the modern classroom. 
e 


NoFFsINGER, J. S. Directory of Private Business Schools 
in the United States. Pp. 48. National Council of 
Business Schools, 839 17th St., N.W., Washington 
1948. Free. 


A handbook for vocational advisers and guidance offi 





